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who were distinguished by the fact that they did not produce their own food. For the
first time in human history an urban form of community life replaced the typical folk
society village based on kinship ties and a subsistence economy.
During the protoliterate period one critical element in the ability to organize
large numbers of people for large-scale enterprises was the ability to keep accurate
records of an increasing number of dealings in property, trade, and ownership. Thus, in
a very real sense, the invention of an effective system of written symbols and notation
made complex social organization feasible and city-state life possible.
Another critical element in this whole process seemed to be that the priests
organized themselves into colleges or "corporations" explicitly for carrying out their
political, religious, economic, and their educational functions. Both terms cairy the
connotation that the priests were full-time professionals performing functionally
specific duties in a clearly defined social organization for which special admission,
selection, and training came to be necessary. In the course of their duties the priests
apparently hit upon the device of systematic written records to make their tasks more
efficient and successful.
The earliest pictographs so far discovered in Mesopotamia are inscribed on clay
tablets found at Erech (Uruk) and at Jamdat Nasr. They are records concerning
property and business dealings of the temples dating back to about 3500 B.C. These
pictographic signs or symbols representing things (a sheep, a cow, a fish, an ear of
corn) seem to be the first steps toward writing, but they were records, not true
writing. By 3250 B.C., however, clay tablets found at Ur reveal that some of the signs
were being used to signify spoken syllables as a means of indicating the case of nouns
and the inflexion of verbs. This is the beginning of true writing. By 2900 B.C. tablets
from Erech show signs representing syllables that stand for sounds in a convention-
alized way. So it is usually argued that by 3100 or 3000 B.C. fully developed writing
had appeared in the Sumerian temple communities or city-states of Lower Meso-
potamia.
This portentous development around the beginning of the third millenium B.C.
in the cities of Mesopotamia eventually affected all human civilization. It meant that
communication through a conventional system of audible symbols, which has become
a distinctive characteristic of human beings as distinguished from all other animal
beings, could now become in written form a basis for building civilized human
societies. Gelb defines writing as a "system of human intercommunication by means of
conventional visible marks." He goes on to say, "writing began at the time when man
learned how to communicate his thoughts and feelings by means of visible signs,
understandable not only to himself but also to all other persons more or less initiated
into the particular system,"16 While many peoples in various parts of the world
developed systems of pictorial devices to convey meanings from one person to
another, it was the Sumerians who first developed a system whereby the visible signs
16 I. J. Gelb, A Study of Writing, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1952. (Phoenix edition,
1963), p. 11.